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Catholic Books for the Professional Library 


of High School Teachers 


By Rev. WILLIAM J. McGuckeEn, S.J., St. Louis University 








The following paper was delivered be- 
fore the High School Libraries Section at 
the Washington Conference on April 12, 
1939. We are proud to present this ar- 
ticle as an outstanding piece of work on 
book selection—The Editor. 


The general purpose of the present 
meeting of this group, as I understand it, 
is to seek ways and means of imparting 
a more Catholic tone to our schools and 
to our teachers. A laudable project sure- 
ly, one that would have won the approval 
of the late Holy Father who in his great 
encyclical on Christian Education urged 
us all to strive “that all the teaching .. . 
and the teachers . . . in every branch be 
regulated by the Christian spirit . . . so 
that Religion may be in very truth the 
foundation and crown of the youth’s en- 
tire training.” It has long been my con- 
tention that the great need of the Church 
in America today is not for more Cath- 
olic schools but for schools that are more 
Catholic. Particularly necessary is it that 
our principles, our philosophy of educa- 
tion be on a solid Christian basis, that the 
whole fabric of education be impregnated 
with the ideals of Him who is the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life. 


Education as a science has been de- 
veloped by non-Catholic scholars. Most 
of the textbooks have been written by 
educators infected with secularistic, nat- 
uralistic philosophy. The American edu- 
cational magazines are full of it. Even 
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some of the teachers of education in our 
Catholic colleges and universities have 
not been untouched by this virus. Their 
training has been wholly, or in large part, 
in secular institutions. A great number 
of our Catholic high-school teachers have 
taken courses in education whose content 
is based on a false philosophy, the abso- 
lute opposite of the Catholic philosophy 
of education promulgated in the Pope’s 
encyclical. Ir is only necessary to read 
Father Geoffrey O’Connell’s excellent 
book, Naturalism in American Education, 
to realize that the god of America’s educa- 
tional leaders whose books and teaching 
have influenced the development of edu- 
cation in this country is no longer the God 
of our Fathers, but the new, strange god— 
Society or Humanity. According to John 
Dewey, man possesses neither soul, nor 
free will. There is no spiritual substance. 
Revelation, in any intelligible sense, and 
the supernatural are relics of a mythol- 
ogy that is outmoded. In The Forum for 
March, 1930, he states with incredible 
arrogance: 

The impact of the new forces [of 
the modern world] is for the time be- 
ing negative. Faith in the divine au- 
thor and authority in which Western 
civilization confided, inherited ideas of 
the soul and its destiny, of fixed revela- 
tion, of completely stable institutions, 
of automatic progress, have been made 
impossible for the cultivated mind of 
the Western world. . . . Skepticism be- 


comes the mark and even the pose of 
the educated mind. [Italics mine.] 
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Take Edward Lee Thorndike, who has 
influenced the development of educa- 
tion, especially educational psychology in 
America to a degree only exceeded by 
Dewey himself. His evolutionary bias 
refuses to distinguish man from beast. 
“Amongst the minds of animals,” he 
says,' “that of man leads, not as a demi- 
god from another planet, but as a king 
from the same race.” If further evidence 
were needed as to the prevalent anti- 
supernatural, anti-spiritual tone of our 
leading American educators, read Nor- 
man Woelfel, Molders of the American 
Mind. He frankly urges America to put 
aside “resolutely such irreparably dam- 
aged entities as the Christian tradition 
and capitalism, to which even now the 
allegiance of educators is rather verbal 
than real . . . It may as well be frankly 
recognized by American educators that 
the days of Christian cultural solidarity 
in America are over.” 


Enough has been said to show that 
Catholic teachers who have been exposed 
to the poison of naturalistic teaching in 
their reading in the field of education 
need an antidote. That antidote is not 
merely prayer and the grace that comes 
from the sacraments, from one’s religious 
state; natural means should be taken to 
make oneself more intelligently Catholic. 


But where are we to find Catholic 
books on education? You would be sur- 
prised to know how extensive is the list 
of books by Catholics on educational sub- 
jects. Last year, one of my graduate stu- 
dents, Father James E. FitzGerald, S.]., 
of Holy Cross College, compiled A Clas- 
sified List of Catholic Books on Education 
Printed in English.2 He found 744 titles, 
excluding all pamphlets and textbooks. 


1 Human Learning, p. 182. 
2 Unpublished Thesis, Saint Louis University. 





Undoubtedly, many titles are missing; un- 
doubtedly, too, much is of slight value 
for the present day. Nevertheless, the 
number of Catholic books on education 
was something of a revelation. 

I have no intention of giving you a list 
of these 744 books, but I shall select those 
that I think the Catholic high school 
teacher should read, as well as some that 
should be on hand for ready reference. 
Perhaps it would be just as well to begin 
with Catholic textbooks in education. 
Fortunately, we are now fairly well sup- 
plied with satisfactory textbooks in those 
areas in education which are most in- 
fected with naturalism, namely, in phil- 
osophy or principles of education, edu- 
cational psychology, and history of edu- 
cation. Father Shields’ Philosophy of 
Education? is solid reading, but worth the 
effort. Father Kane, of Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago, has recently published a 
provocative book, Some Principles of 
Education. One may not agree with 
everything Father Kane says, but undeni- 
ably his writing always makes one think. 
Fresh from the press is The Philosophy 
of Christian Education, by Dr. Marique 
of Fordham University, scholarly and 
readable. Then there is the altogether 
admirable introduction to the philosophy 
of education of Father Cunningham of 
Notre Dame, Pivotal Problems of Educa 
tion. At present only the planographed 
experimental edition is available. 

In educational psychology, besides the 
translation of Pére de la Vaissiere’s text, 
we have the educational psychologies of 
Dr. Kelly, of Creighton University, and 
Dr. Commins, of Catholic University. 
Both are adequate presentations of the 
scientific data in the field; neither, need- 
3 Since the majority of these titles are included in Cath 


olic Books for College Libraries, Part I, March, 1939, we 
are omitting the bibliographical information.—The Editor. 




















less to say, contains the materialistic bias, 
characteristic of so much writing in edu- 
cational psychology. Dr. Commins’ book 
is more objective, more coldly scientific; 
Dr. Kelly includes the presentation of 
large sections of scholastic psychology on 
the soul and free will. 


In history of education there is Father 
McCormick’s text, History of Education, 
solid, scholarly, though very unattractive 
in format; there is Dr. Marique’s three- 
volume History of Christian Education, 
comprehensive, well-illustrated and an 
excellent antidote to Cubberly et id genus 
omne; Catholic teachers should be ac- 
quainted with development of Catholic 
education in the United States. For this 
there is the Kohlbrenner-Burns admirable 
study. Finally, there is Father Kane’s de- 
lightful An Essay Towards a History of 
Education. This is much more than a 
textbook; it is enjoyable reading, thought- 
provoking, scholarly with no trace of 
pedantry. It offers a challenge on every 
page. There are some lacunae in it; I 
think it is almost a record to write a his- 
tory of education without once mention- 
ing the name of Dr. John Dewey. 


However, textbooks are mentioned 
largely to show you that we have some. 
[ do not suppose that the Catholic tone 
of our schools will be much intensified by 
reading textbooks. Have we any “great 
books” in education by Catholics? There 
are educational books for the general 
reader, some of which I think all Catholic 
teachers should read, all of which should 
be in the faculty library. First, of course, 
and facile princeps is Newman’s Idea of 
a University, the greatest educational clas- 
sic since Plato’s Republic, one of the 
great books of all times, although by a 
singular sin of omission excluded from 
President Hutchins’ list. This is a book 
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that should be as familiar to every Cath- 
olic teacher in high school and in college 
as the textbooks he uses. The next book 
to mention is Father Jaime Castiello’s A 
Humane Psychology of Education, the 
work at once of a scientist and a human- 
ist. For those of us who believe the clas- 
sical tradition is part of our Catholic 
heritage there is nothing quite like it in 
the English language. The untimely 
death of this brilliant educator has been 
an irreparable loss. Two books that I 
should like to recommend strongly are 
The Givers and Religion in School Again, 
both by Father F. H. Drinkwater, an Eng- 
lish priest of the archdiocese of Birming- 
ham, the proponent of the “Sower 
Scheme” of teaching religion and former 
editor of The Sower. These are both de- 
lightfully written essays on Catholic edu- 
cation in genera! and the place of religion 
in the school. Both of them should be on 
the “must-list” of every Catholic teacher. 
They help us to appreciate better our 
high vocation as sowers of the word of 
God in the hearts of the youth of our 
land. If there are any Mother Superiors 
present, I suggest that these books be se- 
lected for spiritual reading for the com- 
munity. Nothing will better help to 
realize the desire expressed in the late 
Pope’s encyclical that our teachers should 
“form Christ Himself in those regenerated 
by Baptism”. 

It is only proper here to urge all Cath- 
olic teachers to become thoroughly famil- 
iar with the great Magna Carta of Cath- 
olic education, Pius XI’s Encyclical. As 
an aid to its understanding I urge a 
perusal of Father Cohausz’s brief but ade- 
quate commentary on the Encyclical, The 
Pope and Christian Education. Dean 
Fitzpatrick’s book, | Believe in Education, 
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is small in compass but full of solid doc- 
trine; his earlier book, Foundation of 
Christian Education, is a thoroughly beau- 
tiful and soundiy theological study of the 
teaching principles and methods in the 


New Testament. And may I be pardoned - 


for giving at least a commemoratio sim- 
plicis to my own little book The Catholic 
Way in Education? It makes no claim to 
stand among the giants mentioned above; 
some teachers, however, have found it 
helpful; some, it must be confessed, see 
red when it is mentioned. I admit that it 
rather startles me when I find one who 
has actually read it. But there are at 
least two good chapters in it; I name them 
so that you can skip the rest—“The Su- 
pernatural and Education” and “The 
Catholic Way in Character Education”. 


To this list should be added Dr. Jor- 
dan’s translations of the two works of the 
Flemish scholar, Franz de Hovre, Cath- 
olicism in Education and Philosophy and 
Education. They are not exactly reading 
for a summer afternoon, but they should 
be in the faculty library. A group of 
Catholic University doctoral dissertations 
should also be placed on the reference 
shelf—O’Connell’s Naturalism in Ameri- 
can Education, an excellent presentation 
of the philosophies held by leading Amer- 
ican educators, O’Hara’s discussion of 
Dewey” unfortunately now out of print, 
Sister Joseph Mary’s discussion of the 
new education,’ Sister Mary Gonzaga’s 
dissertation on the social philosophy of 
Christian education,® and Confrey’s study 
of the development of secularism in 
American education.’ 





4 The Limitations of the Educational Theory of John 
Dewey. 
5 Raby, Joseph Mary Sister, A Critical Study of the New 


Education. 
6 Welsh, Mary Gonzaga Sister, Social Philosophy of Chris 
tian Education. 

7 Secularism in American Education; its History. 




































In the important field of teaching re- 
ligion, some significant work has been 
done by American Catholic educators, 
It is not exact to speak of religion as a 
“branch”; it is a tree whose roots reach 
into every department of the curriculum. 
Every teacher in the Catholic school is a 
teacher of religion whether his specialty 
be mathematics or biology. Consequent- 
ly, it is desirable for all teachers to be 
aware of developments, to be intelligently 
Catholic about the place of religion in 
the curriculum, and ways and means of 
accomplishing it. I have already men- 
tioned two books of Father Drinkwater 
who has been a pioneer in vitalizing re- 
ligion teaching in the English-speaking 
world. I may add to these his Twelve 
and After, one of the best books I know 
on the presentation of religious truths to 
adolescents, and his Teaching the Cate- 
chism, designed for teachers of children 
in the grades, but full of practical and 
illuminating hints for the teacher of re- 
ligion in high school. Then there are 
three books on the teaching of religion 
that should be accessible to every high 
school teacher of religion: Father Mc- 
Mahon’s Some Methods of Teaching Re- 
ligion, Father Sharp’s Aims and Methods 
in Teaching Religion, and Father Bandas’ 
Catechetical Methods. Sister Inez’ Re- 
ligion Lesson Plans, will be useful for 
many harassed teachers. May I add Fran- 
cis Sheed’s Map of Life, as a sine qua 
non for every high school teacher of re 
ligion; it is not a book of teaching tech- 
niques, it is exactly what its title indi- 
cates, a map, a very intelligently con 
structed and readable map that leads one 
to Him who is the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life. There are other books that | 
should like to mention here that will 
help to lead our teachers more securely 

































































along the Catholic way in education, 
books by Dawson, Martindale, Knox, Ful- 
ton Sheen, Belloc, Chesterton, but tech- 
nically they do not come under the rubric 
of education, and I must regretfully pass 
them by. 


In another field of educational "litera- 
ture”, the Catholic teacher often is be- 
wildered—the field of character educa- 
tion. For the past two decades the 
linotypes have been busy clicking out 
what are called “contributions” to this 
subject. Most of this product of the edu- 
cational presses is unacceptable to Cath- 
olics, not because it is anti-Catholic, not 
because it ignores the Church, sanctifying 
grace, Christ our Lord and His Blessed 
Mother; it is false and dangerous, despite 
its frequent seeming high idealism, be- 
cause it is not even good paganism. The 
existence of an immortal soul is not taken 
into consideration, the fact of free will is 
ignored, and the fact of facts, God, rarely 
finds place in this “literature”. Yet 
Catholic teachers want to engage in char- 
acter education. Naturally, but they must 
follow the Catholic way in character edu- 
cation, the character education that Chris- 
tian teachers have successfully under- 
taken since the days of the catacombs, 
a character education in which Christ 
looms large, not a figure to be ignored 
or passed over in silence. What books 
will best help us to insure a Catholic 
character education in our schools, a 
character education where religion and 
morality are united, where, in the glowing 
words of Pius XI, 


the true Christian, product of Christian 
education, is the supernatural man who 
thinks, judges and acts consistently in 
accordance with right reason illumined 
by the supernatural light of the ex- 
ample and teaching of Christ; in other 
words, to use the current term, the true 
and finished man of character? 
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First, there are Father Ernest Hull’s ex- 
cellent little books, Formation of Char- 
acter, Collapses in Adult Life, and Why 
Should I Be Moral?; they are excellent 
antidotes to the naturalistic tendencies 
found in most educational books on char- 
acter. Father Raphael McCarthy’s Safe- 
guarding Mental Health and Training the 
Adolescent should be read by all high 
school teachers, especially those who have 
followed courses in adolescent psychology 
and mental hygiene at secular universities. 
Father Lindworsky’s The Training of the 
Will is a treatise of substantive value. 
Father Conroy’s Talks to Boys and Out 
to Win are full of Catholic common 
sense. Since in training the character of 
our students, we frequently have to train 
the character of their parents, I suggest 
the same author’s altogether delightful 
Talks to Parents. It is full of telling shots 
for the spoiled parent who usually has 
spoiled children. Another book that I 
can heartily recommend, unfortunately 
now out of print, is Father Richard Tier- 
ney’s Teacher and Teaching, wherein he 
analyzes in the same vigorous style that 
made his editorship of America famous, 
the different types of boys in our schools. 
Janet Erskine Stuart’s Education of Cath- 
olic Girls, and Sister Eleanore’s Talks 
With Our Daughters should be familiar 
to all our nuns. Dom Proface’s College 
Men, and Father Sheehy’s Problems of 
Student Guidance and his Christ and the 
Catholic College, while intended for col- 
lege students, nevertheless should be on 
the high school faculty book shelf. On 
the practical side, Father Lord’s Some 
Notes on the Guidance of Youth, written 
in his usual vigorous and colorful style, 
should be read and reread by all our 
teachers. Here, too, should be listed Dr. 
Shield’s masterful study of one individual 
boy, The Making and Unmaking of a 
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Dullard. It is an American Catholic clas- 
sic in the educational field and deserves 
to be better known. 

More technical and scholarly is Rudolf 
Allers’ The Psychology of Character. 
Most teachers would prefer Miss Barclay’s 
abridged version of Professor Allers’ work. 
Here, too, should be mentioned the same 
author’s The New Psychologies, technical 
but not difficult reading, and Father 
Murphy’s more popular New Psychology 
and Old Religion. Monsignor Wolfe’s 
edition of the symposium on character 
education, given at the N.C.E.A. conven- 
tion of 1929 and his Introduction to the 
Study of Human Conduct and Character 
should find place on the shelf. 


In sex education, that vexed question 
on which the late Holy Father issued a 
timely warning, I can recommend Dr. 
Walsh’s Sex Instruction, Father Kirsch’s 
Sex Education and Training in Chastity, 
Allers’ Sex Psychology in Education, and 
Father Martindale’s The Difficule Com- 
mandment, excellent for the director of 
Catholic high school boys. The same au- 
thor’s book for girls and young women 
Into Their Company, written in collabo- 
ration with a woman doctor and a Cath- 
olic lay-woman, should be familiar to our 
teaching nuns who have the counselling 
of senior high school girls. It is exquisite- 
ly done. 

Time will not permit detailed discus- 
sion of Dr. Walsh’s many contributions 
to the history of education; he has helped 
to make known the Catholic Middle Ages 
with his The Thirteenth the Greatest of 
Centuries and The World’s Debt to the 
Catholic Church. Surely these should be 
familiar to all history teachers in our 
Catholic high schools. Special mention 
should be made of his Education, How 
Old the New, and his singularly interest- 


ing volume on the Education of the 
Founding Fathers of the Republic that 
startled the complacency of a noted 
columnist. Place should be found, too, 
for Brother Leo’s excellent book on Re- 
ligion and the Study of Literature, where- 
in the high school teacher of literature 
can discover the place Catholicism has in 
the literature program. His practical sug- 
gestions on Teaching the Essay and the 
Drama, the fruit of a notable teaching 
career, should prove of invaluable assist- 
ance to all teachers who wish to emulate 
his example of carrying the apostoiate in- 
to every class. Father Donnelly, perhaps 
the oldest living Jesuit teacher in con- 
tinued service, is always worth reading. 
Practical and stimulating are his Literary 
Art and Modern Education and Litera 
ture, the Leading Educator. For an able 
presentation of the traditional Jesuit 
method of teaching literature, read his 
Principles of Jesuit Education in Practice. 

Before concluding, I must mention the 
Catholic educational journals. Every high 
school library should have several, if not 
all, of the following: The Catholic Edu- 
cational Review, The Catholic School 
Journal, Catholic School Interests$ for gen- 
eral discussion of educational trends and 
policies that affect the Catholic school, 
and for their stimulating articles of value 
to all Catholic teachers; the Loyola Edu- 
cational Digest, for its survey and evalua- 
tion of the whole field of education; and 
The Journal of Religious Instruction of 
De Paul University, and the English pub- 
lication, The Sower, devoted to the vital- 
izing of religion teaching in Catholic 
schools. The history teachers should 
read The Historical Bulletin, of Saint 
Louis University; the classics teacher will 





8 Ceased publication, December, 1938. 
(Concluded on page 54) 
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By LoutsE B. LATIMER, Director, 


Reading for Young People 


Work with Children, Washington Public Library 








PART I. 


The following paper, delivered before 
the Elementary School Libraries Round 
Table on April 12, 1939, will be divided 
into two parts of which the second, “Se- 
lecting for the Child”, will appear in De- 
cember.—The Editor. 


The subject assigned for consideration 
is reading for young people with an ac- 
count of the Washington Public Library’s 
work with Catholic schools. This sub- 
ject of reading for young people is in- 
creasingly occupying the attention of re- 
ligious leaders, educators, librarians and 
social workers. More time and thought, 
and except for the lean financial years, 
more money are being devoted to it each 
year. Interest is aroused to increase the 
amount of reading by children, and what 
is more important, the quality of their 
reading. Why is this? 

In thinking of the answer to this ques- 
tion, trying to decide what is the reason 
for so much concern about reading for 
young people, the minds of children seem 
to fall into three fairly definite groups. 
This, you will see, is not original since 
the Bible gives the clue. 

First is the mind that might be likened 
to the garden with good soil, next the 
garden full of weeds, somewhat like a 
briar patch, and third the garden which 
may be either desert soil or stony ground. 

Now if we are to be good gardeners we 
aim to do the best we can with the soil 
we have. We are not discouraged if we 
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find we cannot grow figs from thistles but 
try hopefully to see what we can do. 

Obviously the most important garden is 
the garden with good soil. For the most 
part we must look for our fruit and 
flowers from this garden, or, if you will, 
we must look for our leaders in all fields, 
our teachers, our molders of thought. 

But to say, “This is good ground; 
flowers and fruit will surely come” is not 
enough. It is likely that in this group the 
greatest variations appear between the 
potentialities of the individual and the 
accomplishment. So we do not rest in 
the thought of the good soil but we plow 
and harrow it, we strengthen it, we plant 
and cultivate it that the soil bring forth 
the fruit of which it is capable in due 
season. And we do not let weeds grow 
but try to give the tiny plant every 
chance. Kipling has it: 

. Such gardens are not made 
By singing: ‘Oh, how beautiful! and sit- 
ting in the shade’.” 

But to get back to the three gardens we 
were considering. The greatest danger to 
the good garden is the garden next door, 
the briar patch, for the wind carries the 
seed, propinquity becomes a danger. Our 
boy who represents the good garden may 
be contaminated by the boy who is the 
weedy garden. What is to be done about 
that? Separate them? Scarcely. In the 
world of today this it not possible. We 
must build up the strength of the soil, or 
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the boy’s mind, with constructive thought, 
that the seeds of evil do not enter, or, 
entering, take root. 

But what about the boy who is like 
the weedy garden? Do we give him up as 
hopeless, do we concentrate on the first 
boy to the neglect of the second? By no 
means. For it is in this garden that the 
most revolutionary improvement may oc- 
cur. Here too we pull up weeds, we 
plow, we build up the soil and we tend 
with watchful care the rather frail plant 
that may become something worth-while. 
And here we must have much faith. 


And the third garden, what of that? 
Probably less is known about the numbers 
of children who are incapable of develop- 
ment or whose development is problema- 
tical, of the reasons for the deficiency 
than about any other phase of the sub- 
ject. Yet we must not give up hope too 
easily for even this poorest of our gardens. 
We may not raise great oaks or roses or 
even tomatoes but we may do something 
nevertheless. If by diverting and inter- 
esting these children we develop such 
capabilities as they have, many may be 
saved from the criminal class and made 
useful citizens. 

We may not doubt the powerful, per- 
vasive effect of reading on the morals of 
the individual, laying aside for the mo- 
ment the questions of mental and emo- 
tional development. A principal of three 
public schools in this city, one of the 
wisest and most seasoned, said that she 
and her teachers in those three buildings 
had made a careful survey of the children 
under their care. They found that every 
child who was a problem either inside 
or outside of the school, or in both, was 
a non-reader. Why is this? Doubtless 
because the mind in waking hours is al- 
ways occupied by something. It is always 


thinking constructively or destructively, 
Books liked, give food for thought in idle 
times, the influences of the characters in 
the book are working silently but effec. 
tively. While the mind without construc- 
tive food for thought gets into mischief. 
And mind mischief is the greatest mis- 
chief, the seat of all evil, and the hardest 
to weed out. It is the breeding ground 
of crime, since what the mind thinks the 
hand is likely to carry out. “What a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he”. 

There comes a time, I am convinced, 
when the influence of the adult, be it par- 
ent or teacher or librarian loses its effect. 
Even more than that, the early adolescent 
is apt to set himself against such influence, 
I believe this is a phrase through which 
most boys and girls pass. Other than re- 
ligion, what do we substitute for these 
influences which up to now have been 
effective in varying degrees? Occupations, 
games and I think above all, reading. 

We have been quick to see the effect on 
the child of cheap or evil companions but 
in the main have been slow to sense the 
effect on the child of the people he meets 
in books, the thoughts he meets in books. 
And so we see that that probably most 
powerful director of human thought, the 
written word, becomes a great matter. 

Children have enormous mental energy 
as I do not need to tell you. As long as 
they are awake it must be used in some 
way. Probably the most useful ally for 
keeping the child’s mind constructively 
employed is reading. Some people think 
because the child studies in school he 
should not read during the school year. 
When he is not studying or physically 
exercising, what is his mind doing? 

Granting then that the child needs 
books, books to entertain him, to stimu- 
late his imagination, to strengthen his 
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mind, to steady his will, to inspire him to 
effort, how shall we know what to give 
him? Most of us far underestimate the 
child’s taste and reading capacity. A 
child had much better read over his 
capacity than under. Mental stretching 
is not strain but exercise yet many of us 
are afraid to give him as good books as 
he can enjoy. 

There are remarkably few non-readers 
among children, that is, children who do 
not like to read or cannot be led to read- 
ing. Most children like to read. What 
they read is largely determined by what 
is put before them or the books that are 
convenient to them. And here lies your 
and my grave responsibility. 

A troubled father came into a chil- 
dren’s room and asked for help. He said: 
“My boy has been reading nothing but 
series and I don’t like the effect they are 
having on him. What can you give me 
to take him?” The children’s librarian, 
almost prayerfully, brought books to show 
the father who went off with several. He 
came again and again, each time taking 
better books. After this had been going 
on for a year or so the father came in and 
said to the children’s librarian who had 
worked hard to understand the problem: 
“I think I ought to tell you that his 
mother and I hardly know that boy, those 
books have him so interested and so im- 
pressed that he is like a different person 
about the house.” 

But, to go back, how did these three 
types of children we were considering 
happen to be like that? As far as we 
know, the variations come from heredity 
and environment. We can do our part 


to correct the weaknesses of environment. 
It is infinitely worth-while because the 
strengthened boy or girl influences quiet- 
ly everyone with whom he comes in con- 
tact; furthermore boys and girls of today 








are the fathers and mothers of tomorrow 
and affect its heredity and environment. 
Hereditary tendencies may thus be modi- 
fied. 

The effect of one person upon another 
is incalculable. We have only to be a 
part of any group whether social or pro- 
fessional to see influence working. And 
alas the mind may become a wellspring 
or it may be a muddy pool of gossip and 
mischief. 

Probably some of you in this group 
were educated as I was when the method 
of teaching literature was from a text 
book which gave the history of books in 
a sketchy manner, sketchy because world 
literature is too vast to be dealt with in 
one volume; this was followed sometimes 
by brief resumés of the lives of various 
authors and a list of their more important 
works. All that netted the student was 
a fragmentary knowledge that might pre- 
vent him from seeming too illiterate in 
conversation; but it did nothing to fire 
him with a love of books, to instill in him 
the beauty of words and the majesty of 
thought. 

I do not believe a teacher can teach 
literature in any way that matters, or that 
a librarian can inspire children to read 
unless she loves good literature herself 
and is familiar with some of it. If they 
are ripe in culture they can pass on this 
love. More is accomplished by a teacher 
who leads her children to something aes- 
thetically worth-while than by much text 
book study. For this germ of taste, once 
implanted, grows and grows. The child 
becomes self-impelling because what the 
child really likes and wants he is apt to 
get. 
Woodrow Wilson in his delightful 
essay called “On Being Human” shows 
the way: 

“.. . but we read, if we have the true 
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reader’s zest and palate, not to grow more 
knowing, but to be less pent up and 
bound within a little circle—as those 
who take their pleasure, and not as those 
who laboriously seek instruction,—as a 
means of seeing and enjoying the world 
of men and affairs. We wish companion- 
ship and renewal of spirit, enrichment of 
thought and the full adventure of the 
mind; and we desire fair company, and a 
large world in which to find them.” 

The problem of us all, it seems to me, 
of parents, of teachers, of librarians is to 
light the spark of interest in something 
constructive, something worth-while. And 
the pity of it is that many forces of mod- 
ern life seem against it. Children are so 
over stimulated by the terrific pace of the 
times, by the dwelling on crime as an in- 
terest, by commercialized entertainment, 
that no one who has worked with chil- 
dren for twenty years or so can fail to see 
the increased problem such things have 
brought. But they are problems that we 
are compelled to face. 

However, this present day condition is 
not a ground for too great discourage- 
ment. It is ground for self-examination, 
for effort to cultivate ourselves, since we 
cannot give to children what is not in 
ourselves. Of that we can have no doubt. 
If we are small in our interests, earth 
bound in our thoughts, it is in our faces 
and in our every vocal expression and 
while the child may not be able to an- 
alyze it, he senses it nevertheless. 

Because this is true each person work- 
ing with children should be one 
“Whose powers shed round him in the 

common strife, 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 
A constant influence, a peculiar grace.” 









































And the influence of a teacher like that 
goes on and on in an ever widening circle, 
She will not know the number of people 
she has affected, even those she has never 
seen who have been illumined by some 
one whom she has aroused. This matter 
of influence is an inspiring and awful 
thought so great is the responsibility. But 
we may be sure that in teaching and in 
library work it is personality that counts. 
A radiating personality, made by love of 
beautiful things and self-cultivation, may 
accomplish miracles. Before a National 
Education Association Conference held 
here some years ago, Newton D. Baker 
spoke of the effect on his whole life of a 
woman teacher who aroused him and set 
his feet in the way of self-cultivation. We 
who work with children will be, often 
are, discouraged, we may do little for 
some children but for others we may light 
the torch. That this is supremely worth- 
while we cannot doubt; indeed it is about 
all we have to give. 


Alas, we know that people may live 
and die without this flash of light. We 
know that one person may light the flame 
in another. And we know that such an 
aroused interest or taste may be the great 
event of a life time. As Browning has it: 


“Such a starved bank of moss, 
Till that May morn, 


Blue ran the flash across, 
Violets were born.” 


While aroused interest means a posi- 
tive good, it must not be forgotten that it 
has negative value also in that the worth- 
while thought may displace a not worth- 
while or bad thought. Likewise it is true 
that every good book read displaces a 
poor book that might be read. 

















Catholic Community 


The Need of a Book Week in Every 


By Lucy Murpny, Librarian, Canisius High School, Buffalo 








Miss Murphy takes us behind the scenes 
of the Canisius High School Book Fair 
in this paper originally delivered before 
the Library Service to Catholic Readers 


Round Table, April 13, 1939.—The 
Editor. 
Book Fair! The very name implies 


romance and practicality. It throws a 
beam of light upon the great highways 
that led from the four corners of twelfth 
century Europe to the medieval town of 
Leipsic, the exchange mart for material 
that moved between eastern and southern 
Europe. The Leipsic Far, though twice 
severely shaken by outside forces—first 
by the Thirty Years War and then, by 
the Seven Years War—grew steadily from 
a national to a European fair. It had an 
honorable history as well as an interna- 
tional reputation. 

To this fair came artisan, bibliophile, 
intellectual and mere sightseer. Here 
they found an opportunity of seeing at 
one and the same time everything there 
is to be seen in the book industry. There 
is nothing anywhere else to compare with 
its importance. 

Mathew Carey, our first American pub- 
lisher in the modern sense of the word, 
was the first to institute the royalty sys- 
tem as well as the system of buying and 
selling books by mail. He represented 
the best type of American pioneer in an 
important undertaking. The book fair 
was one of the many ideas with the 
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far-reaching effects instigated by him. 
Thrilled with his experience of attending 
this European literary affair, Mathew 
Carey, a Philadelphian and a Catholic, 
returned to America filled with fire and 
zeal, and inaugurated the first Book Fair 
of America in New York City, June 1, 
1802. 

Time marches on! A century and a 
quarter passed before an attempt was 
made to foster another such project in 
America. Perhaps it is the merry, strid- 
ing words, Book Fair, coupled with 
dreams and hopes of restoring interest in 
a lost art—the world of print, that spur- 
red The New York Times, with the co- 
operation of publishers and authors, to 
revive this delightful old world practice 
of holding book fairs. The New York 
Times sponsors it in connection with Na- 
tional Book Week activities to be fol- 
lowed up at intervals by regional book 
fairs in other cities and communities 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. There is also another time when 
communities take it upon themselves to 
honor important occasions: there is Jew- 
ish Book Week, Negro History Week, 
Garden Week, Music Week, and many 
others. Then why not the observance of 
a Catholic Book Week in every Catholic 
community? 

Under the guidance of the patron of 
our school, Saint Peter Canisius who 
worked untiringly and constantly on the 
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continent of Europe for the establish- 
ment and development of libraries, the 
first book fair ever held in Buffalo was 
launched. This was the origin or birth 
of an annual Catholic Book Week in 
Buffalo. 


To some people the idea of a book fair 
is doubtlessly extremely mystifying and 
yet most interesting. When the fair be- 
comes a Catholic Book Fair, questions 
are asked still more often and more in- 
evitably will the inclusions and the dis- 
plays be subject to close analysis. Cath- 
olic activity and thought take a promi- 
nent place in the newspaper headlines 
when such a thing as a Catholic point of 
view is recognized—if not always perfect- 
ly maintained by the writer or perfectly 
understood by the reader—it becomes im- 
portant for the librarian as the purveyor 
of books and their ideas to the nation, to 
take some thought toward efficient ways, 
means of stimulating local interest toward 
books dealing with Catholic outlook and 
problems. It is a part of the librarian’s 
task to make the most of the opportunity 
to expose cultural values which such 
books may contain. Librarians today, es- 
pecially children’s librarians, control the 
standard of the entire juvenile book out- 
put, and it is essential that Catholics in- 
terested in Catholic Action know some- 
thing about the material and illustrations 
contained in this output. For books that 
do not help in some small way to attain 
happiness in this life and consequently 
happiness hereafter, or a book that is not 
conducive to awakening proper standards 
of living in the minds of its readers, 
whether that reader is seven or seventy, 
is condemned in spirit and possibly in 
fact by the Church. It is not only neces- 
sary to have fresh vegetables on the table 
for children, to have grade A milk in the 














































ice box, but equally necessary is it to pro 
tect their minds and hearts from absorb- 
ing unreality and caricature in books, no 
matter how beautifully designed and 
made. However, progressive Catholics do 
not wait for suggestions from the author, 
illustrator and non-Catholic librarian. 
They have eyes to see and ears to hear. 


Personal contact with books is neces- 
sary, important and stimulating for the 
public, and a Book Fair as a Book Week 
in a community makes this possible. The 
mere blurbs are insufficient to acquaint 
non-Catholics with the wealth of Cath- 
olic book lore. A book fair being a model 
form of advertising Catholic books, the 
non-Catholic will see before his very eyes 
just what Catholic authors and publishers 
are producing. Everyone knows that 
Catholic poets have been more and more 
articulate within the past one hundred 
years. Everyone feels that Catholic 
writers have worked often and diligently 
of late to establish a closer thinking rela- 
tionship between the Catholic and the 
community. Everyone has heard of such 
terms as Catholic Action, Catholic Front, 
Catholic Press, the position of the Church 
bandied about. To know a community is 
to know the various patterns made by 
forces acting within it. To know books 
is to become acquainted with the ideas 
and philosophies that make books. Hence 
a Catholic Book Fair, like any book fair, 
encourages fuller understanding of ideas 
on the part of the community at large. 
It proves there is a virile living Catholic 
literature, that Catholic literature is 2 
mine and source book of tradition for the 
poet and novelist. Catholic readers learn 
more of their common heritage, the cul- 
tural background of their Church as de 
veloped through long centuries that have 
pressed an indelible stamp upon the 











point of view of many writers competent- 
ly engaged on the twentieth century 
scene. Others acquire intelligent appre- 
ciation with information at first hand, 
concerning facts or ideas—of art, litera- 
ture or philosophy—hitherto little known 
or unknown through hasty and garbled 
compilation. A book fair is always like 
a broadside levelled against ignorance. It 
is like a bazaar in that it represents an 
invitation to people to engage in the 
profitable and interesting barter of their 
experiences and ideas. 


In a community where there is little 
or no adult education activity, it leads to 
the enrichment of life and sharpening of 
intellectual faculties. It recaptures the 
youth who is forced to close his text- 
books on commencement day. It is the 
compass for completing his educational 
journey. It proclaims to the public what 
your school is doing in extra-curricular 
activity, and a school giving such service 
is making itself an integrating factor in 
the community. A book week activity 
is then an occasion to interest all people, 
young and old in the companionship of 
books. It is a time when people feel 
drawn to each other in happy coopera- 
tive spirit—authors, book publishers, the 
press, schools, service clubs, civic institu- 
tions, and even neighboring communities. 


Although Catholic Book Week is in- 
cluded in National Book Week, the 
Canisius High School Fair was conducted 
in February, Catholic press month. It 
was developed in connection with the in- 
auguration of the fourth centenary of 
printing on the American continent. The 
physical development of the project was 
in itself not carried forward without diffi- 
culties, and, believing that the interest of 
readers will extend to some degree in this 
direction, the writer now first undertakes 
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to make some presentation of the ob 
stacles encountered, and the various 
means utilized in bringing the original 
plans for the book fair into actual execu- 
tion. 


First, there was the work of contacting 
publishers for the loan of books, and ob- 
taining from them adequate supplies of 
colorful book jackets, posters and other 
essential material. On the surface, it 
seems that the publisher might be ex- 
pected to seize upon such an invitation 
as a call to action, for it offers him an 
opportunity to introduce his wares to 
the reading public under auspicious cir- 
cumstances, it helps him develop the 
tastes of youthful readers, to get his own 
name before the reading public, and 
fosters as well, a most desirable spirit of 
companionship between reader and au- 
thor. Indeed, our own experience ulti- 
mately, was that the public response was 
worthwhile for the publisher. It creates 
and spreads enthusiasm for books through- 
out the year. Phone calls were often re 
ceived concerning books displayed during 
the fair, and a number of people who at- 
tended were obviously anxious to utilize 
books for gifts. With reason therefore, 
might publishers be expected to look 
with a friendly eye upon the organizer of 
a book fair in a community. Neverthe 
less, in cold fact, the business of contact- 
ing publishers is often a slow and some 
time disappointing process. 

In the instance of the Buffalo Book 
Fair, some publishing houses were exceed- 
ingly slow to respond. In fact, to date, 
no response has been received from two 
firms. The representative of a_ third 
house stated frankly that in his opinion 
such an undertaking was a “big one” 
among Catholics. “Catholics, you know,” 
he said, “do not read books, and besides, 
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your community is known as closed terri- 
tory in the publishing world.” Oracular 
pronouncements of this nature constitute 
only fuel with which the determined 
worker must feed the fire of his resolve. 
The organizer must always expect to be 
confronted by one or several very dis- 
couraging opinions at the start. Pioneer- 
ing in any field of endeavor is a Hercu- 
lean task. In our task, encouragement 
was not slow to arrive when sixty-five 
publishers generously and graciously re- 
sponded to requests and the packets of 
books began to arrive. 


A second detail taken up at an early 
date was that of completing arrangements 
of authors and speakers to appear at the 
fair. A book is often a cold shell when 
not animated by the glow of the author’s 
personality, and there is always in the 
background the public desire to meet in 
the flesh favorite writers and to glean 
opinions on a variety of matters. A book 
fair could scarcely be a success without 
considerable effort being exerted to intro 
duce a number of authors and inter- 
pretors of the wares on display. Then, 
too, civic-minded and cultured speakers 
must be sought out, representatives from 
libraries, museums, historical societies or 
the Chamber of Commerce, editors and 
newspaper commentators. Several out- 
standing persons of general or local fame 
must normally be available to make each 
important phase of the program a real 
success. 

In organizing the book fair, some 
thought was given to arranging a suitable 
program for the young people. Their 
books must have an important niche and 
a careful selecting, for never before has 
the output of young people’s books been 
made so pleasingly attractive and at the 
same time so deceptive and distorted. 





Then, there were special lectures, a spell- 
ing bee, an open forum on books sup- 
ported by eighth grade boys from the 
city’s parochial and public schools, a de 
bate, essay contests by Canisius High 
School boys. A symposium on careers 
and hobby contests were also found prac- 
ticable. 


Next came working out of a suitable 
scheme for the exhibits, booths and dec- 
orations. Tables, rugs and plants were 
used to advantage, and the local stores 
were found to be most generous in their 
help with furnishings. Nevertheless, 
throughout this stage of the proceedings 
one thought was kept firmly in mind. 
Every feature, including the books them- 
selves, wall, ceiling, staircase, any orna- 
mentation, must be treated so as to best 
enhance the value of the book displays. 
The books alone possessed intrinsic dec- 
orative value, but all of the exhibits and 
displays were intended to focus and direct 
attention upon the selected literature, and 
were extended further to harmonize with 
the general theme of the fair. 


As an example of the displays and 
methods focusing attention employed, one 
of the exhibits within the general field of 
fiction could be mentioned. This was 
called “The Well of Mystery”, and con- 
sisted of enticing jackets of many mystery 
books so arranged as to form a well, con- 
siderable prominence being given to de- 
tective stories. At the bottom of the well 
lay a skeleton of Conan Doyle clutching 
a volume of Edgar Allan Poe’s tales, thus 
suggesting acknowledged indebtedness of 
the modern, lesser-light to the original 
master of mystery. Captions arranged 
nearby were suggestive of action, thus: 
“Adventure, Excitement, Thrills are 
found in Stevenson’s works”—“Venturing 
after adventure”—“Read an old book, 








then a new one”—the bright-eyed dwarfs 
and Snow White too, introduced the 
younger children to many lovely and de- 
lightful books and nursery rhymes. In 
fact, Pixie Lane was so realistically ar- 
rayed that one believes anew in pixies 
and the leprachum! In conjunction with 
such displays and conforming to the gen- 
eral arrangement, suitable fixtures and 
fillings were utilized. The size and shape 
of displays were often governed by wall 
positions with the best setting being nor- 
mally found under windows or on middle 
floor. Color was used often, but with 
deliberate resolution to avoid merely 
gaudy effect. An attempt was seriously 
made also to bring the style of lettering 
in captions and posters into harmony 
with the subject or period referred in 
each. In such matters, useful data can 
of course, be gathered together from a 
wide variety of sources: periodicals, book 
jackets, trade catalogs or commercial 
posters issued, for example, by travel 
agencies. Posters, too, made by the draw- 
ing classes and Poster Club are very effec- 
tive. They bring vividly to the minds of 
the students the correlation between class- 
room subject and actual life situations. 
The province of fiction and especially, 
fiction penned by Catholic writers, was 
more intensively developed at the fair 
than the above instance would suggest, 
but as another sample of display, a totally 
different type of booth may be cited. This 
was a display of Catholic monthly, week- 
ly and daily newspapers and magazines, 
representative of an area extending from 
the Philippine Islands to Europe under 
the title, Catholic Press. A display that 
attracted some attention likewise, was a 
tree representing the genealogy of print- 
ing, rooted firmly in the soil of classical 
and medieval manuscripts. A third ran- 
dom instance that may be noted as one 
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that caused much comment among non- 
Catholics, was a table laden with books 
pertaining to the missionary work of the 
Jesuits in North America. There were 
the seventy-two volumes of Jesuit Rela- 
tions, accompanied by documentary his- 
tories of New York State, as well as re- 
productions of original letters and notes 
that the Martyrs of North America car- 
ried with them from France. Up to date 
books written by and about Jesuits fol- 
lowed. Prominent display was given to 
a Christmas carol written in the Huron 
language by St. John de Brébeuf, S.J., be- 
fore 1642, and set to music by the school’s 
octogenarian composer, the late Father 
Bonvin, S. J. This was placed against a 
white background, while a small doll rep- 
resenting an actual Jesuit, attired in eccle- 
siastical habit, suggested an air of dignity 
and reverence and carried out the motif 
of the display. 

As of necessity in every book exhibit, 
space had to be devoted to the making 
of the book, with displays of paper-mak- 
ing, kinds of paper, printer’s devices, 
bindings, color printings, wood cuts in 
evidence. The book arts inevitably lend 
themselves to the purpose of the fair and 
can usually be relied on to give a good 
account of themselves. Equally attrac- 
tive to most fair-goers as general exhibits, 
were rare books, first editions or valuable 
manuscripts. Some book-lovers seemed 
to be especially pleased with this section— 
delighting in the pages stained and 
browned by time, worm-eaten volumes, 
pigskin and engraved bindings. Consti- 
tuting the nucleus of this exhibit, were 
books brought to America by Jesuit 
Fathers expelled from Germany by Bis- 
marck. Attracting most attention here, 
were ancient Bibles dated 1518, chained 
to a prie-dieu guarded by two magnifi- 
cent gold candelabra from which burned 
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two candles. The background was a 
medieval Gothic window effect achieved 
by means of brilliantly colored patterns 
of cellophane. This appeared to suggest 
rather appropriately the religious and an- 
cient chronological importance of the 
books. To the left stood a display of 
spiritual reading surmounted by a picture 
of Christ with the inscription “Follow 
Me”. On the table beneath were ar- 
ranged books of spiritual readings, medi- 
tations, explanations of the Mass, the his- 
tory and dogmas of the Catholic Church. 


Exhibits are impossible to describe in 
detail for obvious reasons, and indeed a 
writer’s attempt to do so is very apt to 
be boring. Several have been mentioned 
however, to indicate the general method 
of developing the central theme as utilized 
at the Buffalo Book Fair. The purpose 
of the fair was a definite and cultural 
one, and as such was intended to be 
stimulating along many lines. With 
speakers, Catholic and non-Catholic 
alike, with the general public attending 
the fair, it is evident to all that much 
could be done for the community in the 
way of spreading book information, as 
well as clarifying ideas. Thus, many 
people, ignorant of the fact that a Cath- 
olic encyclopedia, a Catholic directory, a 
Catholic Digest were in existence, were 
happy to learn for the first time about 
these tools. Others welcomed an oppor- 
tunity to expand their knowledge of writ- 
ings of Catholic authors in the general 
fields of sociology, morals, the novel, 
poetry and many others. The success of 
the fair would seem to prove that there 
is definite need in our communities for 
broader signposts toward appreciation of 
the world in which we live. A means to 
such appreciation lies through the use 
of facilities of the publishing houses and 


the libraries. To stimulate, suggest and 
direct such intelligent use of books as a 
means toward better living is the purpose 
of the well-organized book fair in obsery- 
ance of a Catholic Book Week in every 
Catholic community. 

The joys of victory have broadened 
horizons to further efforts and appealing 
interest. It was a glorious experience and 
adventure, and we pride ourselves on be- 
ing the harbinger in the establishment of 
a Catholic Book Week in Buffalo by 
means of the Annual Book Fair. 


* * * 
Reticious Booxs, 1938-1939 
In the list of “Fifty Outstanding Re- 
ligious Books, June 1, 1938-May 31, 1939” 
released by the Religious Book Section of 
the A.L.A., of which Miss Julia Killian 
is chairman, the following are by Cath- 
olic authors: 
Williamson, C. C. Great Catholics. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 
Gilson, E. H. Reason and revelation 
in the Middle Ages. Scribner. $1.50. 
Maritain, J. True humanism. Scribner. 
$3.50. 
Sheen, F. J. Liberty, equality and fra 
ternity. Macmillan. $2.00. 
Borden, L. P. Once in Palestine. Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 
* 


Tuirp Activities REPORT 
The American Library Association Bul- 
letin of June, 1939, was devoted to the 
report of the Third Activities Committee, 
a plan for the re-organization of the 
American Library Association which pro- 
vided, incidentally, for future incorpora- 
tion of other library associations at pres 
ent independent of the A.L.A. Dr. Wil- 
liam FitzGerald has requested members 
of the C.L.A. to study this report very 
carefully and to submit to him their opin- 

ion before December of this year. 




















News and Notes 








Tue CATHOLIC Periopicat INpex! 

The appearance during the summer of 
the 1930-1933 volume of The Catholic 
Periodical Index is a milestone in the his- 
tory of the Catholic Library Association, 
a monument of research, reflecting the 
labor of the leaders of the C.L.A. from 
the middle of the 1920’s to the middle of 
1939. Although this basic volume ap- 
pears under the editorship of Laurence 
A. Leavey, his predecessors in the editor- 
ship, Mr. Francis E. Fitzgerald and Miss 
Marion Barrows, contributed much to the 
final result, while the unsung labors of 
Reverend Paul J. Foik, C.S.C., and Rev- 
erend Colman J. Farrell, O.S.B., un- 
doubtedly constituted a sine qua non of 
final publication. Nor can we forget the 
enthusiasm and sacrifice of many other 
individuals, one might easily say a ma- 
jority of present C.L.A. members, who 
contributed time and money to “salary 
funds” and subscription campaigns. 

The 1930-1933 C.P.I., provides the lead 
to articles in 273 volumes of fifty-two dif- 
ferent periodicals. It contains approxi- 
mately 50,000 author and subject entries 
with about 25,000 cross references. Be- 
cause it is a mirror of current topics, the 
C.P.I. will probably be used by editors of 
encyclopedias and dictionaries in deter- 
mining subjects of inclusion. Some slight 
indication of its scope will be found by 
examining the 300 entries under Catholic 





1 The Catholic periodical index; a cumulative author and 
subject index to a selected list of Catholic periodicals, 
1930-1933. Edited by Laurence A. Leavey. Published for 
The Catholic Library Association by the H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York, 1939. Pp. xi, 1082. Priced on a 
service basis; apply to H. W. Wilson Co. 
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education, the 264 articles by Chesterton 
and twenty-two articles about G. K. C., 
the twenty-two pages devoted to the re- 
cording of official documents of Pope Pius 
XI. Catholic poetry is represented by 
some 2,200 references while there are 
over 700 short stories and 300 sermons, in- 
valuable guides for speakers in search of 
models. 


What about current indexing? We 
understand that Mr. Leavey has already 
sent to the printer copy for a January- 
June, 1939, issue which will be followed 
by quarterly supplements and annual 
cumulations. Moreover, plans for the 
1934-1938 volume are under way. 


To everyone connected with the C.P.I. 
from the origin of the idea to the comple- 
tion of the basic volume, we offer our 
thanks and our congratulations. Mem- 
bers, “stand up and cheer”; continue your 
boosting. 


Hosprrat LispraARIES 


The Hospital Libraries Committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of Miss Margaret 
De Lisle, held the first of its monthly 
meetings on Sunday, September 17, at 
which session the Committee on Book Se 
lection for the Patients’ Library was par- 
tially chosen. In addition to general dis- 
cussion of book selection, each librarian 
present submitted ten titles of recent 
books particularly successful in her pa- 
tients’ library. The Hospital Committee 
is working intensively on two book lists, 
one for Catholic schools of nursing and 
the other for patients’ libraries. 
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SAN Francisco RouND TABLE 


The Round Table meeting of the Cath- 
olic Library Association was held in San 
Francisco on Sunday, June 18, in connec- 
tion with the A.L.A. Conference. Brother 
Leo of Saint Mary’s College welcomed 
old and new members. Mrs. George C. 
Haun presided over the morning session 
at which Father Cyril Kavanaugh, S.]., 
University of Santa Clara, and Sister M. 
Josepha, O.P., each submitted a resolu- 
tion given below. Brother David, C.S.C., 
of the University of Portland explained 
the organization of C.L.A. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph M. Gleason pre- 
sided over the afternoon session at which 
were read five papers: namely, “Pius XI, 
Librarian Pope” by Sister M. Edna, F.S. 
P.A., Marycliff High School Library, Spo- 
kane, Washington; “Book Selection for 
Catholic Libraries” by D. E. Lynch, Loy- 
ola University Library, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; “Catholic Book Clubs” by Sister 
Humiliata, I.H.M., Immaculate Heart 
College Library, Los Angeles, California; 
“Pro Parvulis Book Club” by Sister M. 
Philip, C.S.C., Librarian, St. Agnes’ High 
School, Los Angeles, California (read by 
Miss Elizabeth Moran, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia); and “Catholic Books in the Pub- 
lic Library” by Estelle Spurck, Los An- 
geles, California. 

At the business meeting which followed 
the reading of papers Father Kavanaugh’s 
and Sister M. Josepha’s resolutions were 
accepted; the former, “Resolved by the 
delegates here assembled, that each, on’ 
his return to his respective library, will 
urge as a memorial to the honor of the 
late Most Excellent Lord Pius XI the ac- 
tivities of the regional units organized”; 
the latter: “Resolved, That the Catholic 
Library Association tender this Resolu- 
tion of thanks to the American Library 
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Association for this occasion to meet in 
the City of Saint Francis on this Eight- 
eenth day of June, Nineteen Hundred 
Thirty-Nine; and be it further Resolved, 
That the Catholic Library Associaion co- 
operate with the American Library Asso- 
ciation to such an extent that the Democ- 
racy of these United States of America be 
kept intact from the inroads of subversive 
forces touched in books. . . .” 

Father Cyril Kavanaugh was unani- 
mously elected president of the Bay Cities 
Regional Unit and Mr. Layton of the 
University of San Francisco was unani- 
mously elected secretary. Motion adopted 
that Holy Names College or the Univer- 
sity of San Francisco be taken as the cen- 
ter of the regional unit. The report of 
the Round Table was submitted by Miss 
Ruth Elizabeth Weis. 


WeEsTERN New YorkK 


The Western New York Conference 
held meetings on September 16 and Oc- 
tober 14 under the chairmanship of Rev- 
erend Andrew L. Bouwhuis. At the 
opening meeting Father Bouwhuis was 
elected chairman, Sister M. Jeanette of 
St. Nicholas High School, vice-chairman; 
Sister M. Assumpta, Mount St. Joseph 
Academy, secretary-treasurer. 

Members agreed to continue the com- 
piling of a bibliography of history books 
for high school students. They expect to 
finish the reviews for this list by February, 
1940. It will include both Catholic and 
non-Catholic authors and is intended to 
be representative of the best and most 
interesting historical works that will ap- 
peal to students in high school. 

It was suggested at the May meeting 
that the conference endeavor to promote 
an interest in children’s literature. Mem- 
bers of the conference felt that this prob- 
























































lem should be solved by a group especial- 
ly interested in children’s reading. Ar- 
rangements have already been made to 
have four traveling exhibits of children’s 
books. Within the next two months 
these exhibits will be set up in the various 
schools having membership in the con- 
ference. This will enable parents of the 
pupils and members of alumnae an op- 
portunity to examine excellent Catholic 
literature, suited to children. It will also 
be suggestive of Christmas gifts for little 
ones and perhaps an incentive to begin 
a collection of books they would like to 
own. 
The meeting of October 14 was called 
primarily for elementary schools and was 
attended by eighty Sisters representing 
thirty-six parochial schools under the di- 
rection of eleven different communities. 
Father Bouwhuis led the discussion on 
the organization of a parochial section of 
the Western New York Conference and 
stated the objectives of the new unit as 
follows: 
To create interest in and to circulate 
books by Catholic authors. 
To develop a more extensive use of 
public libraries. 
To teach children to enjoy reading and 
using books. 
To stimulate the purchase of books. 
To assist in selecting books for younger 
children. 
To provide exhibits of children’s books. 


Wicurra Diocesan 


Due to lack of space in the May issue 
we were unable to carry the report of 
the meeting held in April at Sacred Heart 
Junior College, presided over by Sister 
Petrona, A.PP.S. Reverend Thomas J. 
Smith, O.P., of St. Rose Training School 
for Nurses, Great Bend, Kansas, intro- 
duced the theme of the meeting “Cath- 
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olic Reading Crusade” by pointing out 
that a crusade is a vigorous and con- 
certed action for some worthy cause and 
that the cause in which the unit is inter- 
ested is the cause of Catholic reading. 
“We encourage children to read Catholic 
literature and have not the literature to 
give them,” said Father Smith, urging 
those present to foster and encourage the 
writing of Catholic stories in various com- 
munities. 

An important project toward carrying 
out this crusade was the decision to “Pro 
Parvulize” our schools which was ap- 
proved by Reverend Leon A. McNeill, 
Diocesan Superintendent of Education. 

The Constitution was read for the last 
time and approved, and officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Sister M. Petrona, A.PP.S.; Chairman, 
Sister M. Ambrose, C.S.J.; Vice-Chair- 
man, Reverend Thomas J. Smith, O.P.; 
and Secretary-Treasurer, Sister M. Evelyn, 
CS.]J. 

Wisconsin UNir 


On May 18 the Wisconsin Unit held 
its seventh meeting at Holy Angels Acad- 
emy with Sister Ildephonse, S.S.N.D., 
presiding. The program consisted of re- 
ports of the proceedings of the Washing- 
ton Conference and the discussion and 
adoption of a constitution. The results 
of the election of officers were Sister IIde- 
phonse, Chairman; Sister M. Anastasia, 
Secretary-Treasurer; Reverend C. A. Ken- 
ney and Miss Lilian Gaskell, Directors. 


* #8 *& 


Brother A. Thomas, F.S.C., librarian 
of the Bishop Loughlin Memorial High 
School, Brooklyn, is studying for a year 
in Rome and will act as European cor- 
respondent of C.L.A. His address will 
be Christian Brothers’ Mother House, 
Casa San Giuseppe, Rome. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 
(Concluded from page 40) 

derive much profit from The Classical 
Bulletin, published by the same institu- 
tion; the science teacher will find the 
Catholic Science Teacher, published by 
Duquesne University, a splendid means 
of liaison with other Catholic teachers of 
science, as well as a stimulus to teaching 
science more effectively. 

Many educational books have been 
omitted from this list, not because they 
are not intrinsically valuable, but because 
it is necessary to draw the line some- 
where. For example, there are a great 
many monographs on individual Catholic 
schools and the histories of Catholic 
teaching communities, such as Mother 
Callan’s study, The Society of the Sacred 
Heart in North America. Inspiring they 
would be to the Catholic teacher un- 
doubtedly, but my primary aim was to 
draw up a list of the essential books in 
education that would help, through their 
influence on the teachers, to make our 
Catholic high schools more Catholic, and 
therefore more efficient. Some of these 
books are obviously for occasional refer- 
ence; some are for careful study. May I 
make a suggestion to superiors and su- 
perioresses that they select two or three 
of the most important books on this list 
and have them read in the refectory or in 
the community room, if the rule permits 
the reading of this type of book. And 
most of all, we must buy books, duplicate 
copies of those that are in demand—and 
if a little systematic direction in reading 
of the books that impart a Catholic cul- 
ture is given to our younger religious 
teachers—they will be in demand. After 
all, if Catholic books and Catholic edu- 





cational journals are not purchased, Cath- 
olic books will not be written, and Cath- 
olic magazines will be “gone with the 
wind”, 

* * * 


Executive Councit Decisions 


The Cincinnati Unit, under the chair- 
manship of Albert J. Worst, Xavier Uni- 
versity, has been approved. Mr. Worst 
will also serve as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Local Arrangements for the 
1940 Conference. (August; No. 1.) 

Miss Anne M. Cieri, College of New 
Rochelle, has been appointed chairman 
of the Committe on C.P.I., and Miss Lucy 
Murphy, Buffalo Public Library, chair- 
man of the Committee on Library Service 
to Catholic Readers. (August; No. 2.) 


The resignation of Miss Mary C. Deve- 
reaux as chairman of the Committee on 
Statistical Forms and as director of the 
List of books for high school libraries was 
accepted. (August; No. 3.) Reverend 
Boniface Moll, O.S.B., St. Benedict’s Col- 
lege, will be the new chairman of the 
Committee. (September; No. 11.) 


COoLLece LipRARY PROCEDURES 


If a sufficient number of requests are re- 
ceived, duplicates of the film, “College 
Library Procedures” which was presented 
at the College Round Table of the Wash- 
ington Conference, can be made avail- 
able. Cost will range from one dollar to 
one dollar and fifty cents depending on 
the number of copies made. Orders may 
be sent to Reverend Max Satory, St. 
Mary’s College Library, Winona, Minne- 
sota, who will forward them to the De- 
troit studios where the film was made. 
The film is standard 35 mm. slide film 
and contains sixty-eight frames. 
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BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 
CatHotic Book CLusB 


June 


Keitey, Francis CLEMENT, 4 The bishop 
jots it Jaron. $ oC pa 
and Ti world-wide travels have resul| 


in a rich store of anecdotes. 


ul 
g EE JACQUES. RE Delusson family. 


Dial. $3.00. 
Biography of St. Vincent de Paul. 


September 
BrueHt, Cuaries. The Devin-Adsin "$3 a? oa social 
reconstruction. 


annotation 


October 
a Gerorce N. Look away! Macmillan. 
See annotation below under Fiction. 
Pro Parvuuis Book CLus 
May-June 
Boys 10-14. Meraper, STEPHEN. Bat. Har- 
court, Brace. $2.00. 
A rousing, yet tender story of a bull-terrier and 
his rescue from inhuman owners by a little Italian 
crippled boy. How the plot works out and Bat’s 
happy life in the child’s tenement home make 
stirring and a dignified book 
to boys. 
Girls 10-14. Carrott, Paut VINCENT. Plays 


for my children. Messner. $2.00. 
Five Coil plays that are beautifully written, 
req 


whimsical, 
Catholic. We claim’ that these, and 
adult plays, will be his lasting fame. 


Younger Sg og Gacan, Eva R. An ear 


personali 
we have met in a long 
Profusely illustrated by Kate Seredy. 
July-August 
Boys and Girls up to Advanced Geodon, The 
great story. Harcourt, Brace. ae 
Life of Jesus carefully selected from 
Boys in Advanced Grades through “Barty Ht x 
School. Hewes, Acnes DANFORTH. 
my of Roland Arnot. Houghton, Mifflin. 


Romantic novel of Damascus equine: © peCm 
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falcon. Winston. 
A story of the First 
mber-October 
up One. Bennett, Richarp. Hannah 
Marie. Dow Doubleday, Doran. $1.50. 


Se 


Groups Two and Three. Krecy, Mary. O’Donel 


des Oxford. $2.00. 
of, mn, Re lt. 9 en 





make thrilling read- 
= E. Murphy, S.J., 
Literature, Boston Collese. ’ 
Group Four — High School. 

Micuaet. Call my brother back. Long- 


Mes Ficues (Periodical). Sa sainteté Pie XI, (Am 
broise-Damien-Achille Ratti), 1857-1939. Essai 
de bibliographi méthodique des meilleurs 
écrits de Pie X1; des meilleurs écrits sur Pie XI, 
et sur son oeuvre. Mes Fiches, 3530 Ave. At- 


water, Montréal. Pp. 24. 5 sous. 
fied bibliography stressing articles and books in 


SocreTy or St. Grecory or America. The white 
list . . . with a selection of papal documents 
and other information pertaining to Catholic 
Church music. Edited by the Music Commit- 
tee of the Society. Third and augmented ed. 
Author, 1705 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia. 


Pp. 77. $0.75. 
Lo, 2 texts of papal wr “y on sacred music from 
the fourteenth cen cwensien the canon 


law on music, a ‘glee vs the “White List” of 
music, a disapproved music, 
and a publishers’ directory. 


Wrynuoven, Perer M. H. Swim—or sink. With 
expressions on the need for the Catholic press 
by s of the American hierarchy. Au- 
thor, P. O. Box 1409, New Orleans, La. Pp. 
196. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 15 cents. 

press by Ameri 


ry og Fp mgt hn dh y= 
FS ee Sr unten ae a eee a 
periodicals and newspapers, arranged by diocese. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


Cammack, J. S., S.J. Moral problems of mental 
defect. Benziger Pp. xi, 200. $2.25. (Bel- 


fect) causation; ’ im- 
becility; thirdly, the concept of defect’. 
Miron, Cyrrit Harry, O.Praem. The of 
altruism in the philosophy of Saint A 


study in social philosophy. Catholic University 
of er dere * Vii, ~~ Apply for 
ay ye oe 

Sprecer, JosepH. As I see me; helps in self-dis- 
cipline. Based on J. B. v. Hirscher’s Selbsttau- 
schungen. English translation and adaptation 
by T. A. Rattler. Bruce. Pp. xii, 97. $1.00. 

Eighty-one brief analyses of some unattractive human 
traits or actions, placed in a familiar situation 
to show what are the motives or the 
conditions, etc., which bear upon the characteristic. 
Excellent manual for self-analysis. 

Tuomas Aquinas, St. The letter of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas De occultis operibus naturae ad quem- 
dam militem ultramontanum. A dissertation .. 
by Joseph Bernard McAllister. Catholic Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. viii, 209. Apply for price. 
(Philosophical studies, v. 42.) 

Translation and commentary on a letter dealing with 
the causality of the hea bodies. 


RELIGION 


Brie. O.T. Psatms. The Old Testament: The 
first book of Psalms (PSS. I-XLI). By the Rev- 
erend Cuthbert Lattey, S.J. Green. 
Pp. xxxviii, 147. Cloth, $2.20; paper, $1.80. 
(Westminster version ot the Sacred Scriptures.) 

A general tquctagtan < the content, structure 
and authorship of the Psalms; special introductions 
and notes individual Psalms. 

Brie. N.T. Gospers. The Saviour’s life in the 
words of the four Gospels. Compiled by Rev- 
erend Gilbert Simmons, C.S.P. ith divisions 
and discussion club outlines by Reverend Gerald 
C. Treacy, S.J. Paulist. Pp. xi, 260. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 75 cents. 

The “compiler . . « has aimed at making a continuous 
life of our Lord in the exact words of the Four Gospels, 
so far as this was possible’. Arranged for study 


club use. 

BREMOND, ANprRE, S.J. Religions of unbelief. 
Bruce. Pp. xv, 163. $1.75. 

Examination of “the attitude of modern rationalism 

toward eae a and especially toward certain at- 

tempts of Spinoza, Russell and Wells) to super- 
Seeel Gol and revealed religion’. 

Breviary. Let us pray for our dead. An English 
translation of The Office of the Dead, by Ber- 
nard A. Hausman, S.J. America. Pp. x, 6. 
75 cents. 


Church for the souls in purgatory, 
parts or hours: vespers, matins, and lauds. 
Francis, T. M. Blavatsky, Besant and Co. (The 
story of a _e eat anti-Christian fraud.) With a 
preface by Hebert — S.J. Library Serv- 

ice Guild, St. Paul. 111. 75 cents. 

ALE) ys RU LE. |. 

Gerarp. The following of Christ. The 
spiritual diary of Gerard Groote (1340-1384), 


founder of the Brethren and Sisters of the 
Common Life. Tr. into English from original 
Netherlandish — 2 SS a 


Ginneken, S.J. 
Reorine of Pye 1937 edi 


Gross, JosEPH, Be. Tantum ergo sacramentum; 


20.6100 
tion, designed for pocket use; 


Notre Dame. University. Survey 
ligious surveys, 1921-1936. Author. 128. 
Apply for price. — of the U. of Notre 


Dame, v. 34, No. 1.) 
Summarizes replies of students and alumni on religious 
attitudes or ah over a sixteen-year period. 
SrecMaNn, Epwarp F. The false pa of the 
Old Testament. Summary of a dissertation. 
Catholic University of America. Pp. 95. Ap 

ply for price. 
Sxaroca, Peter, S.J. The Eucharist. Tr. by Ed- 
500. . Dworaczyk. Bruce. Pp. xviii, 225. 


Popular compendium the Mass and the Eucharist 
cae trom ie sumens of @ cased Guess omens 
Polish Jesuit. 


— ee, The —— altar. Second 
Noon the hier al av, 2 118. | 1,50. 


ture of the altar, 
roe 
Senin: hae Maurice. omg splendour of the liturgy. 


ed § Week Do OOS 


ae ab tena. 


SOCIOLOGY 


BRUEHL, amma P. The pope’s plan for os 
reconstruction; commentary on 
cyclicals of Pius “XL. Devin-Adair. Pp. xii, 356. 
sy commentary and exposition of the Pope’s 
reconstruction which is at once 
Bruehl has 


standing treatment of social the 
of American conditions. Introduction by Msgr. J 
Corrigan 


Day, Dorotuy. House of + ee Sheed & 
Ward. xxxvi, 275. 


y by account of 
Catstle orker group. 


Enzer, CLarence J. Some social aspects of the 
depression (1930-1935). A dissertation. Cath- 
olic University of America. Pp. xii, 187. Ap 


and variations in our social and economic philosophy.’ 
Fret, Grorce Quentn, O.P. Punishment in the 
philosophy of Saint Thomas inas and among 
some primitive peoples. Catholic University 


of fifteen re- 





F 


Pa 








308. Apply for price. 
Pago: c5 12 commbete philoso of 
primitive practice. Ph.D. thesis. 
McQuave, Vincent A. The American Catholic 

attitude on child labor since 1891; a study of 
che formation and dovilegmnent af 6 Catholic 
snitude on @ specific sock question. i 
University of America. Pp. ix, 205. Apply for 


ation in w 
certain parts of Europe’. 

NationaL CaTHourc Rurat Lire CONFERENCE. 
Manifesto on rural life. Bruce. Pp. x, 222. 
Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00. 

4 licals, arranged > 

Part Il deals with the |} Eo UH 
au on the and policies expressed 

in Part 1. An e€ ed and invaluable bibliography. 

This book should be required reading in social science 

problems courses. 

O’Nent, (Sister) M. Ancwta. Tristao de Athay- 
de and the ic social movement in Brazil. 
ge - yay yon of America Press. Pp. x, 
156. ice. 

Ph.D. thesis. Explained by title. 

SALOMAN, SAMUEL. The conspiracy against chas- 
tity by Samuel Saloman aa Gilbert. Da- 
nielle Publishers, 5472 Gilbert Drive, San Diego. 
Pp. 158. $1.50. 


“An analysis and history of the propaganda and prac- 
tices of the promoters of birth control.” 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Frrz Geratp, DesmMonp. Preface to statecraft. 
Sheed & Ward. pins 1 vy, 138. $1.50. 
oe: caee = | _ patey a work 
Foro, Guy ata oe ‘ieee in the 
modern world. University of Minnesota Press. 
Pp. xiv, 362. Trade ed. $3.50; text ed. $2.75. 
Completely revised second edition in which ten papers 
— es ay ae ae cas eee A 
comprehensive ge he of dictatorship in all countries 
written by leading authorities; highly recommended. 
McFappen, Cartes J., O.S.A. The philosophy 
of Communism. Preface by Fulton J. Sheen. 


Benziger. Pp. xx, 345. $3.50. 
Objective, unbiased presentation of Com- 
munism as the Communists have presented 


ie sad 2 cits and qtumden wiles Gomes de 
losophical bases he Communism rests. Ex- 
ustive bibliography. A. MUST book for all inter- 
ested in world affairs of the present day. 

Parmer, Ben W. Marshall and Taney, statesmen 
of ig “gh $350. of Minnesota Press. Pp. 
Viii, 

Survey of 1 and philosophy 
Oe a. 3, a a "he ‘Supreme. Cour A ~& aR.. 
raise Moy reputation consider- 
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im the field. Part T devoted problems. 
Illustrations are ened and oT = 
brief enough not ‘ 


elimi- 
nated, and that or at least control 
and operation of basic industries . 
cannot be accepred”’. 
EDUCATION 


Gannon, JosepH TimotHy. A statistical study of 
certain diagnostic personality traits of college 
men. Catholic University of America Press. 


Pp. $5. Api Apply for price. 
is “to determine the Gominene 
sod FE "Giarnose om among LT hod 
ah iandamenca hee pours Oy of 

, — kyF 

Zmmer, (Brother) ne ia Pac. “Changing con- 
cepts of higher education in America since 1700. 
Catholic University of America. Pp. xi, 139. 


Appt D. 2 daa Explained by title. 


PHILOLOGY 


De ANceus, MicHaet, C.R.M. The correct pro- 
nunciation of Latin according to Roman usage. 
With phonetic arrangement of the texts of the 
Ordinary of the Mass, Requiem Mass, Responses 
at Mass, Benediction Hymns and Hymns in 
honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Edited by 
Nicola A. Montani. Second ed., rev. and corr. 
St. Gregory Guild, 1705 Rittenhouse Square, 


Philadelphia. Pp. 47. 75 cents. 
Manual of instructions. 
SCARRE, A M. An introduction to liturgical 
oo Second ed., rev. Benziger. Pp. 213. 
1.75 


Text designed to teach the Latin used in the Divine 
Office; words and examples are taken from the liturgy. 
Watsu, Gertrupe. Sing your way to better 
speech. A jingle sequence for the improve- 
f articulation and rhythm in speaking. 
— dened re — speech usic. Ex- 
——_ Ss onl well-ordered em a 


ART 


MicHetanceto. Sibyllen und propheten. Mit 
einem geleitwort von Bettina Seipp. B. Wester- 


mann. 5 cents, 
pie ag beautifully colored oy — of the 
the frescoes of the 


SS 
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LITERATURE 
GREENEWALD, Gerarpv M., O.M.Cap. Shakes 
peare’s attitude towards the Catholic Church 
in “King John”. Catholic University of Amer- 


P 195. f 
» Limsjood oo dae Agely for | i rather than 


to Soa his religion. 

Matarp, SuzANNA and Crra. Radio reporter in 
Jerusalem. A radio report of the Passion in 
four y ae ba -y- & Ward. Pp. 141. i. 

in modern technique 


presentation’ by NBC = 


Warp, Leo R., C.S.C. God in an Irish kitchen. 
Sheed & Ward. Pp. x, x, 231. $2.50. 


used for two years 


of the Catholic in 
the west of ireland, ec “ie caneures much of the favor of 
that charming ¢ to li atten- 
= eS. cae we estern Wor 
HISTORY 


Baupier, Rocer. The Catholic Church in Louisi- 
ana. Louisiana Catholic History Publishers, 331 
Balter Bldg., New Orleans. Pp. 605 and index. 
$5.00; de name ed., $10.00. 

ocumented history of four centuries written by 
} Associate Editor of Catholic Action of the South. 
Illustrated. 

GoHMANN, (Sister) Mary pe Lourpes. Political 
nativism in Tennessee to 1860. Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. Pp. vii, 192. Apply for 
price. 


Portra Ge pevwer dnpdien & Tenmep 
So @ ioeet suai om Os tiny AL A mg 


GREEN, Victor G OMCa, The Franciscans 
in medieval English life (1224-1348). St. An- 
thony Guild Press. Pp. xi, 164. Cloth, $2.00; 
paper, $1.50. 

tents: Nature and of the 


Franciscan move- 
ment. The Friars and crowd. The Friars and the 
nobility. The Friars and the king. Relations with the 
cl and monks. Appendices. Index. 


Ketty, (Sister) Mary Gitpert, O.P. Catholic 
immigrant colonization projects in the United 
States, 1815-1860. U. S. Catholic Historical 
Society. i. ix, 290. Apply for price. (U. S. 
IL) istorical Society. Monograph series 

ected sodkgpease weather Coltsins sootee of sostons 
nationalities. 

MickieM, NaTHANreEL. National Socialism and 
= Roman ee Church. Oxford Univer- 


as an impartial s- 
tory of the Church in Germany from 1933 to the end 
of 1938. The first a series of s wi 
poh we By EO by 


the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
SarcENT, Dantet. Our land and our Lady. Long- 
mans, Green. Pp. a 263. $2.50. 
interpretation American history in terms of 
SC pg Ry BAR 
reception. 


BIOGRAPHY 
ATTWATER, Damen. St. John Chrysostom, the 


voice of Bruce. Pp. xv pe $2.00. 
Popular the Greek . known as one 
of the At. of all =! 


Ficuter, JoserH H., S.J. Roots of change. With 
a foreword by James M. Gillis, C.S.P. Appleton- 
‘Caman. Pp. xv, 319. $2.50. 





Rousseau. Paine. oe ge ny 
Kerteler. Marx. Hi aE 
XHIL, “Cant Schurz Leo Tolstoy. Sidney ond Bea? 


McALusTer, ANNA SHANNON. In winter we flour- 
ish; life and wed of Sarah Worthington King 
eter, 1800-1877. Longmans, Green. Pp. xi, 


fully he life of v writen and faith 
juces e @o a convert 
traveler. 


Mue ter, F. J. Christ’s twelve. Bruce. Pp. xiii, 


113. $1.00. 
Human sketches of the Apostles. Reprint of the 193] 
edition. 


O’Mattey, Cuarzes J. It was news to me. Bruce 
Humphries. Pp. 409. 


in anecdotes of American and foreign events 
and personalities. 
FICTION 
Crarke, Isapet C. Cloudy summits. Longmans, 
Green. Pp. 381. $2.50. 
The story of = content, Comiy 
opposition to his conversion and to his 
en nn a ee 
mother’s secretary. 





JUVENILE 
Coyne, ANNE. A shepherd and a King. Bruce. 


. 124. $1.50. 
of Jean Marie Vianney, the Curé of Ars; 
fourteen. 


written for children from ten to 
Heacney, H. J. Blockade runner; a tale of ad 
venture aboard the Robert E. Lee. Illus. by John 


Gincano. Green. 187. $1.50. 
Delightful story of Banister Tabb, dealing with 
his adventuresome youth rather than his life as a priest 


or poet. Written for junior high school scudents. 
Jones, Mary Atice. Old Testament stories. 
Stories of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph. 
Illus. by Charles Ropp. Rand McNally. Pp. 63. 
ee. in cin ent Mc end wl. For ele 
mentary grades. 
Krecy, Mary. O’Donel of destiny. Pictures by 
Victor Dowling. Oxford University Press. Pp. 


ai/- ‘2, eee Ireland in the days of 


Goren “Elabeth when Hug ye ay 
ot the vy HE -h-G Tt 
its. 
Locxwoop, ELeanor STANLEY. Chum, Judith 
ag Drawing by Frank Marasco. Bruce. 


Pp. 262. $1.75. 
Cepetingerheel life aomindy, with 
. vy pF LY 
in growing girls. 
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Reference books of 1935-1937. By Isadore Gil- 
bert Mudge. Chicago, American Library Associa- 
tion, 1939. Pp. 69. $0.90. 

An informal supplement to the author’s sixth 
edition of The Guide to Reference Books, 1936, 
listing about five hundred books of reference 
which are published in about twelve different 
languages. The arrangement follows the char- 
acteristic pattern of previous editions. New works 
and new editions, reissues and continuations are 
noted, but in the latter case, notes are limited 
to citations to annotations in the 6th edition. 


Under Religion, there are nineteen titles, six 
of which are Catholic publications but in no case 
is this distinction noted other than in a citation 
to the main work where the information is 
found. It is regrettable that many important 
reference works of Catholic interest and authority 
published within the time limits of this bibliog- 
raphy have been omitted, such as the revised 
edition of Butler’s Lives of the saints, The Loyola 
education digest which is a continuation, the 
Roman index of forbidden books, Willging’s Index 
to American Catholic Pamphlets, Brown's Inter- 
national index to Catholic biographies, O’Rourke’s 
Library handbook for Catholic readers, Lynn’s 
Alternative classification for Catholic books, the 
Official Catholic directories of both England and 
America, and Conway’s Catholic Unity League 
Library List—to indicate but a few of these works 
so essential not only to Catholic libraries but to 
public libraries offering a semblance of reference 
service to Catholic patrons. 


To Catholic librarians it is enough to mention 
these items; to others inclusion in Miss Mudge’s 
work would lend that definite assurance to refer- 
ence selection that the vast majority derive from 
the list. If the principle “the greatest good to 
the greatest number of persons” holds meaning 
for us and our fellow reference librarians the 
supplement to Miss Mudge’s Guide must be ex- 
panded with Catholicana. 

Small public library buildings. Prepared for 
the A.L.A. Committee on Library Architecture 
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and Building Planning, by John Adams Lowe, 
Chairman. Chicago, American Library Associa- 
tion, 1939. Pp. 47. $1.50. 

A ten-page introduction on “Planning a Build- 
ing” describes preliminary steps to be taken, 
such as choice of architect, site, and design, cost, 
size and capacity, etc. This section is followed 
by reproduction of photographs and floor plans of 
twenty-four buildings with book capacities varying 
from 4,000 to 100,000 volumes, and seating capaci- 
ties from 30 to 165 readers. With one exception 
all buildings were erected in the 1930's. We 
recommend the book to any librarian faced with 
a building problem, large or small. 


Books for self-education. By Sigrid Edge. Chi- 
cago, American Library Association, 1938. Pp. 95. 
$0.75. 

This is a popular list “for the reader who wants 
to better his knowledge of himself and his 
world. ... The books have been grouped under 
six general headings which, together, seem to 
embrace the knowledge leading to a well-rounded 
and effective life. These six divisions are as fol- 
lows: 

Success in daily living 
Cultural background 
Successful home life 

Earning a living 

Social and economic problems 
Biography and travel.” 

From the religious angle we can not agree with 
the selections given under the heading on “Phil- 
osophy and Religion”. In this section of ten 
titles there is only one book devoted to religion 
and the other titles deal with philosophy. Further- 
more, none of the ten explains the Catholic re- 
ligion or Thomistic philosophy. The same criti- 
cism applies to the biographical section where we 
find lives of Queen Elizabeth and Henry VIII 
but none of Jesus Christ, St. Francis or any other 
saints. Therefore, we cannot accord the list our 
full approval for its failure to include a reason- 
able number of titles designed to “self-educate” 
the Catholics who use public libraries. 


S<<Fr. 
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New worlds to live; a catalog of books for 
Catholic boys and girls. Mary Kiely, comp. New 
York, The Pro Parvulis Book Club, (1939). Illus. 
108 p. 50 cents. 


Neither inclusively nor exclusively Catholic, 
this list nevertheless is a “survey of material of 
Catholic interest available for youth”. The edi- 
tor has made a significant contribution to the 
reading interests of children and of adolescents 
in her compilation of a select list “of recreational 
books sufficiently integrated with the things of 
the Faith to give form to young Catholic lives 
and a taste of the Catholic traditions and culture 
that are the birthright of our boys and girls”. 
For each entry are included the author’s full 
name, title, reading interest age, publisher, a 
brief annotation, and price. Inclusion of the date 
would have added interest although a good book, 
irrespective of age, is always a new book. The 
bibliography is appropriately illustrated and ar- 
ranged in reading-age categories of pre-school in- 
terest, the under-ten, the ten to twelve, the teen 
age, and the high school. Within each group the 
authors are listed alphabetically. In the first are 
featured about forty lovely picture books includ- 
ing the famous d’Aulaire, A. de Bethune, the 
photographic books of Burdekin, the delightful 
Petershams whom the children have taken to 
themselves as their most successful artists, and 
others. For the out-read picture book boy and 
girl there follow many fine titles of fairi-. and 
giants and ogres, as well as books of life in other 
lands, and adventures of heroes and heroines; 
books to satisfy interest in sports, science, nature, 
romance, and success in the “those who did” 
type. An index of titles lends reference facility 
to the bibliography. The selection makes no 
pretense to completeness but is rather a choice 
selection of about eight hundred books from 
among many thousands of published titles, and 
represents one of the best bibliographies for 
Catholic school libraries that has been published. 
Its annotations in some instances could be im- 
proved, but the Catholic school library might 
well use it as the nucleus of a fine collection and 
the high schools, especially as an antidote for the 
rental library and drugstore counter of best sellers. 


East, west, north and south in children’s books; 
an annotated regional bibliography for use in 
grade and junior high schools. By Dorothy A. 
Wurzburg. Boston, Faxon, 1939. Pp. 158. $2.50. 











Another bibliography of children’s books "se 
lected with the aid of the Children’s Catalog, the 
Book Review Digest, the Horn Book, and the 
lists published by the A.L.A.” Arrangement is 
alphabetic by author and title under a similar 
grouping of geographic regions, from Africa to 
West Indies. At first glance one wonders if 
duplication of this sort is justified. Would it not 
be more constructive to devote money, time and 
energy to analyses of books read by children to 
day, children’s reading preferences, influences on 
their reading such as the radio, etc.? But further 
investigation proves the purpose of the book— 
enrichment of* classroom teaching of the social 
studies, especially geography, with intent to arouse 
child-consciousness of his oneness with the 
stream of humanity. The titles chosen, about 
1200, “deal with the background and progress, 
the beliefs and customs of the peoples, and the 
geography and industries of the countries they 
represent”—67 in all. These stories show the 
people at work and at play and stimulate a whole- 
some curiosity in the world of the past and the 
present. The two-fold index is quite novel—one 
by author with regional interest; the other by 
title. For buying purposes the absence of a pub- 
lishers’ directory renders necessary the use of the 
original lists from which this selection was taken, 
and so the school library equipped with the usual 
bibliographic tools will find its use limited. 


How to file and index. By Bertha M. Weeks. 
Revised Printing. New York, The Ronald Press 
Company, (1939). Pp. xiii, 267. $2.50. 

This is a concise and clear guide to filing 
routine as found in a large office. Detailed in- 
structions are given for various types of filing, 
alphabetical, subject, centralized, departmental- 
ized, and filing in special types of offices such as 
legal, accounting, hospital, engineering, and ad- 
vertising. There are many figures and other 
illustrations reproducing forms, floor plans, etc., 
which are invaluable in elucidating the text. 

A few minor corrections should be made such 
as the inclusion of the Sears List of subject head- 
ings on page 96, and the addition of the Vertical 
File Service Catalog on page 129 as a source of 
information on pamphlets. The “Argus Reading 
Machine” is misspelled “Artus” on page 250. 
However, these minor errors do not greatly im- 
pair the value of this book which should be 
available in every college offering business courses 
and in most public libraries. 







































































Hospital libraries. By Edith Kathleen Jones. 
Chicago, American Library Association, 1939. 
Pp. 208. $2.50. 

Not a revision of The hospital library pub- 
lished by the author in 1923, but rather an “en- 
tirely new book, rewritten and with much new 
material”. The book is but an introduction to 
the study of the modern hospital library. That 
things have been happening rapidly in this field 
is evident from the space given hospital library 
activity in the medical and library journal liter- 
ture; also from emphasis and prestige resulting 
from the introduction of special courses in li- 
brary schools. Since 1937 the University of 
Minnesota has offered a course in Hospital Li- 
brarianship, and in the summer of 1939 Colum- 
bia University will initiate a course in Biblio- 
graphical Service in Medical Science by the 
librarian of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons. Prior to the World War few hospitals 
recognized the therapeutic value of an organized 
book collection, but with the A.L.A. War Service 
record of such units at home and abroad, the 
hospital library has achieved a permanent role in 
the life of the incurably ill, of the psychiatric and 
of the convalescent patient. 


“Books and therapy,” probably the most inter- 
esting chapter of all, is well designed to convince 
the student and the librarian of the importance 
of book selection from the viewpoint of biblio- 
therapy. It is the opinion of the reviewer that 
the case studies given in the appendix might 
better be included in this initial chapter of the 
book, together with the success stories of patients’ 
reading experiences so well integrated with the 
text. The individual “Library case record” form 
is worthy of special note because of its provision 
for medical analyses. 

The technical aspects of service to various 
types of hospital are more or less generalized; the 
work is intended as a supplement to general li- 
brary training. As an over-view of the hospital 
library, the book should prove interesting to the 
profession as a whole, but particularly to hospital 
administrators and to librarians who have not 
had the opportunity of medical library training. 


Basic reference books; an introduction to the 
evaluation, study, and use of reference materials 
with special emphasis on some 300 titles. Second 
edition. By Louis Shores. Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1939. Pp. xiii, 472. $4.25. 
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Designed as a text for an introductory course 
in reference work Basic reference books groups 
some 300 titles by form (dictionaries, encyclo 
pedias, etc.) and subject (history, literature, etc.). 
In addition to descriptions and evaluations of 
individual titles, there are chapters on “Introduc- 
tion to Reference”, “Practical Bibliography”, 
“Reference Organization”, and “Reference Pro- 
cedures”. 

We believe that The New Catholic Dictionary 
deserves to be included as a satisfactory abridg- 
ment of The Catholic Encyclopedia. The mini- 
mum price of the Douai Bible is given incorrect- 
ly as $7.50 instead of $1.50. 

This text is highly recommended for its logical 
arrangement and clear presentation as well as for 
its excellent format. 


List of subject headings for small libraries, in- 
cluding practical suggestions for the beginner in 
subject heading work. Edited by Minnie Earl 
Sears. Fourth edition revised, with the addition 
of decimal classification numbers. By Isabel Ste- 
venson Monro. New York, H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. xxvi, 516. $2.75. 

This new edition of Sears’ is notable for its 
inclusion of Dewey numbers with all main 
headings, the incorporation of common subject 
subdivisions (e.g., Addresses, essays, lectures) in 
the main alphabet, and the addition of definitions 
to ambiguous terms (e.g., Agricultural adminis- 
tration; Sociology, Christian, etc.). Some old 
headings have been dropped and a few new ones 
added. In cataloging religious material libraries 
will do well to compare entries with the 1930-33 
volume of The Catholic Periodical Index. 


A pamphlet about pamphlets. By Lester 
Condit. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
(c1939). Pp. x, 104. $0.75. Photoprinted. 

This is a survey of variant routines in the se- 
lection, preservation, cataloging, etc., of pam- 
phlets, together with an estimate of their value, 
historically and for the future. Indexes of manu- 
facturers, dealers, and items of library equipment 
are complete and serviceable. 


College and university library buildings. By 
Edna Ruth Hanley. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1939. Pp. 152. $4.50. 

This is the manual for which college librarians 
have long been waiting. The introductory chap- 
ter dealing with “Some Essentials in College Li- 
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brary Planning” is a concise statement of prin- 
ciples and quantitative standards. This is fol- 
lowed by brief descriptive articles on each of 
seven buildings costing over $600,000, eleven be- 
tween $300,000 and $600,000, and nineteen less 
than $300,000, plus two teacher training institu- 
tions and three junior colleges. The descriptions 
include a brief history of the building, its special 
features, photographs and floor plans. Finally, 
there is a bibliography of college and university 
library buildings erected from 1917 to 1938. Ex- 
cellent illustrations, paper, print, and binding 
combine with the above features to make this 
an outstanding book. 


Vitalizing a college library. By B. Lamar John- 
son. Chicago, American Library Association, 
1939. Pp. xvii, 122. $2.00. 

Seven years ago Stephens College of Columbia, 
Missouri, launched a new library program de- 
signed to bring books into the daily lives of stu- 
dents more completely, to unite the library and 
instructional staff in the task of education, and 
to foster a life-time appreciation of books and 
other records of ideas, such as paintings, music 
records, etc. The methods employed and the 
results so far accomplished are described in de- 
tail in this book by the man who holds the unique 
position of librarian and dean of instruction, Dr. 
B. Lamar Johnson. Although one may question 
whether it is a proper expenditure for the library 
to furnish individual libraries, paintings, etc., for 
the students, yet this survey of principles and re- 
sults will prove stimulating and valuable as the 
record of an interesting experiment. 


Booklist books, 1938. Selected by the vote of 
many librarians and compiled by the staff of The 
Booklist. Chicago, American Library Association, 
1939. Pp. 64. $0.75; ten or more, $0.65. 

The criticism of this list printed in the Octo- 
ber, 1938 Catholic Library World, pp. 35-6, still 
applies. We have not found a distinctively Cath- 
olic title in the 1938 Booklist although any one 
of the following publications deserved inclusion: 
Walsh, Philip I]; Walsh, High points of medieval 
culture; Prince, Creative revolution; Hoffman, 
Tradition and progress; Jordan, Three rousing 
cheers; Ross, Ethics; Allers, Sex psychology in 
education; Lortz, History of the Church; Hollis, 
Lenin; Feeney, An American woman; Arraras, 
Franco; Lavery, Second spring; Jorgensen, Se. 
Catherine of Siena; Hurley, The old parish; 
Sheed, Communism and man. 
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Professional library education; introducing the 
library. By Nora E. Beust. Wash., D. C., Gov't 
printing office, 1938. Pp. 75. Paper. (Bulletin 
1937, No. 23.) 

As editor of the A.L.A. Graded List of Books 
for Children, 1930, and School Library Specialist 
in the Library Service Division of the Office of 
Education, Miss Beust is admirably equipped to 
orient the prospective librarian to professional 
librarianship. The Assistant Commissioner of 
Education, Miss Goodykoontz, defines the pur- 
pose of the bulletin—“to give the prospective li- 
brary school student information about libraries 
and the library profession that will help him to 
determine for himself the vocational possibilities 
in the field and the kinds of preparation required 
for the various fields of service”. Succinct and 
forthright in its presentation, the whole story of 
library activity, its functions and problems, from 
the first library known to have existed—that of 
King Asser-bani-pal in 21 B. C., to the Folger Li- 
brary in Washington, is unfolded with evident 
pride in the magnificent contribution from Ameri- 
can librarians like Melvil Dewey, Charles Cutter 
and Frederick Leypoldt. The types of services, 
duties and qualifications are almost too briefly 
outlined—seven types are covered in about thirty 
pages with large illustrations and charts included. 


After the historic survey, the finest contribution 
the author makes, perhaps, is her delineation be- 
tween the terms “training and education”, and 
“profession and occupation”, words which have 
confused administrators and executives not a 
little. 


In its list of accredited schools it recognizes 
only those schools approved by the A.L.A. and 
under “Other Training Agencies” outlines the 
distinction between apprentice courses and ac- 
credited courses. The publication is a definite 
contribution to the literature of guidance. 


Periodicals for small and medium-sized li 
braries. Seventh edition enlarged and rewritten. 
By Frank K. Walter. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1939. Pp. 93. $0.75. 


“The present edition includes in the annotated 
list 214 titles, six less than that listed in the 1932 
edition. Forty-five titles have been added, or 
more than 20 per cent of the entire list. Thirty- 
four titles on the 1932 list (almost fifteen per 
cent), have ceased publication; four have been 
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dropped by vote of the collaborators and the re- 
maining changes are due to consolidation or 
changed titles.” In addition to a well selected 
list the compiler has written an eighteen page 
introduction on the use, ordering and binding of 
periodicals, together with several appendices on 
special types of periodicals such as those on busi- 
ness and technology. 


Current trends in library administration. Ed- 
ited with an introduction by Carleton B. Joeckel. 
University of Chicago Press. Pp. xii, 392. $2.00. 


This compilation of eighteen papers presented 
at the Library Institute at the University of Chi- 
cago tends to arouse conscious interest in factual 
study of diverse phases of library administrative 
work. “Problems which involve the internal 
operation of the library machine” are akin to the 
administrative problems of every institution. 
Therefore, the experts called upon to submit 
surveys to the forum were from comparative 
fields of public service. The papers offer theo- 
retical and practical working plans hopefully des- 
tined to evolve into basic systems for efficient 
administration, organization and _ interpretation 
of public libraries. “All the general aspects” and 
many variations receive consideration. Such 
topics as these center around the main thesis: 
general principles of administrative organization, 
definitions of library objectives, the part played 
by librarian, staff, and the library board, depart- 
mental organization, branch systems, finance, serv- 
ice, public relations and methods of library pub- 
licity. 

This is a book to keep at hand for stimulus, 
to remind us that ideas must be put into working 
order rather than be left in their chrysalis state. 


South American handbook. 1939 edition. Ed- 
ited by Howell Davies. New York, H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1939. Pp. Ix, 714. $1.00. 


At a time when the attention of the United 
States is being directed more and more to the 
South American countries this Handbook will 
prove very valuable to the students of geography, 
economics, political science and history as well 
as to travelers. Certainly a recent edition should 
be found in almost every public, college and uni- 
versity library. 
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We Supply All 
OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 
Promptly and at Lowest Prices 


Current and in print books, 


low prices. A test Want List 
will convince you of our superior 
service. 

NATIONAL 
BIBLIOPHILE SERVICE 
Library Agents 
321 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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SAINTS FOR MODERN 
READERS 

A revised reprint of the bibliography 
by Sister Jane Frances, O.S.B., which 

in the January, 1939, issue. 
Fifteen pages. Single copy, ten cents; 
249 copies, eight cents; 50 or more 
copies, six cents. 

Send to 
CaTHo.ic Liprary ASSOCIATION 

P. O. Box 346 Scranton, Pa. 
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BOUND AND REPAIRED 
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393 Catholic Pamphlets of 1938 
are mentioned in 


Supplement Two of the Index 
to American Catholic 
Pamphlets 
List Price, 35 cents Postpaid 
EUGENE P. WILLGING 
University of Scranton Scranton, Pa. 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS 
(Concluded from October) 


ie 

7 

a NOMINATIONS ( 
The choices of the Nominating Committee are ( 
to be found in the ballot as printed in the Decem- } 
ber, 1938, issue of The Catholic Library World, ff 
page 103. The Committee attempted to secure ( 
the names of other persons for the office of 
President but was unsuccessful. q 
The Committee was in error in assuming that [ 
Mr. Byrne would retain his office. Immediately ( 
after the ballot was printed it was informed that § 
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of 
The Catholic 
Library World 


available at 10 cents a copy: 


4 

4 

4 

4 
Vol. 1, Nos. 3, 4, 6 | 
Vol. 2, Nos. 1, 2, 3,5,6,7 | 
Vol. 3, Nos. 3, 4, 7, 8, 9 
4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

a 


under no consideration would he again act as 
Secretary-Treasurer. Therefore, by direction of 
the President, the Committee attempted to secure 
other persons for the office of Secretary-Treasurer. 
REVEREND THomas J. SHANAHAN 
Sister Petrona, A.PP.S. 
BrorHer Sytvester, F.S.C. 
Miss Marcaret DeLsste 
Eucene P. Witicinec, Chairman 


PUBLICITY 
The Publicity Committee submits the follow- 


Vol. 4, Nos. 1-5, 7, 9, 10 
Vol. 5, Nos. 1-10 

Vol. 6, Nos. 1, 4, 610 
Vol. 7, Nos. 1-7 

Vol. 8, Nos. 1-10 


Issues of Vol. 10 at 50 cents: 


























ing report for the period February 15 to April 1, Nos. 1, 3, 5-8 
1939, 
. ( 
Publicity has been sent out at timely intervals 
for the 1939 National Catholic Library Convene Ut-temeeeeeee00020424244444400044 
tion to N.C.W.C., to sixty daily, weekly, or bi- 
weekly newspapers, and to fifteen periodicals de- _ ee eee | 
voted to library interests, Catholic action and } , 
education. Major and minor projects of national ff The HISTORICAL 
and regional groups have also been included. BULLETIN 
A display of clippings showing press publicity [f a ° ‘ ) 
and an exhibition of photographs of library ex- ff A Catholic Quarterly for 
hibits, sponsored by the High School Round Teachers and Students of History } 
Table, will be on display at the 1939 National [ cit i 
Convention. > UIS UNIVERSIT ‘ 
Publicity chairmen of the following groups ST. LOU! LOUIS, MO. 
sent no reports of publicity: Wichita Diocesan ( $1.00 A YEAR 25e¢ A COPY 4 h 
Unit, Western New York Regional Conference, 4 ee a a ee 
Catholic Librarians of Northern Ohio, New York- 
New Jersey Unit, Minnesota-Dakota Conference, a > incipient dintndindintiaainama dagen an aimee anahan anaman 
Illinois Regional Conference, Brooklyn-Long Is- : 
land Unit, Wisconsin Unit, St. Louis Unit. , OUT-OF-PRINT ; 
, AND HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS 
Therefore, publicity came only from the Okla- } euiteh is tan sean tine ' = 
homa-Colorado-Nebraska-Kansas and Western ‘ back —a, etc. a, all Vv. 
Missouri Regional Conference; the Oregon-Wash- ff obligation We report roa 4 west prices. re 
ington Regional Conference, N.C.W.C., and Miss } ¢ specialize in Religious lt 
‘ > (We Also Buy Old Books and Magazines.) to 
ee of Coe AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE ~ 
Sister M. Frorence Feeney, O.S.B. ‘ 117 West 48th St. Dept. C New York City MH 
Chairman 4 rat 
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